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Fuit, fuit iſta quondam in hac reipablica virtus, ut virt 
fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem e quam 


acerbiſſimum hoſtem coercerunt. 
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The Repreſentatives of the People « are eſſenti al to the 
making of Laws, and there is a time when it is morally de- 
monſtrable that Men ceaſe to be Repreſentatives. That time 
is now come, THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS 
DO NOT REPRESENT THE PEOPLE. 
Adareſs of the City of London to the King, praying a diſ- 
Solution of Parliament in the Year 1770. 
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7 T is not 6-0 firs — e Ali — 


upon high rank and (tation; bar leads me thus 
publicly to addreſi 1 75 4 Your, Lordſbip bas 


a better claim, and hi: 1 4 more reputa- 
th motive- N. hone \ bt 6 N duden % 


4, . 
66 N 


bo N. the one 4 e and Ane 0 ; 
bur political characters, yu Hill poſſeſs; und, 


I. moſt fincerely. believe, deſerve the very bo- 


nourable confidence which the people firſt re- 


poſed in you. But it is not enough to have 


deſerved and to poſſeſs their confidence: 'The 


ſervice 8 our country is not a ſeruice re- 


poſe, nor PT? the Oe" be a "Ju" 4 
"_ V1 10. 


A 


2 o R 2H tuation 15 indecd 0 Exalted 
beyond the flight of vulgar ambition. Yours is the 


command of an army of FREE CITIZENS. 
A ONE that, from its nature, knows no-dif- 
A 2 binction 


* a 
. CRIES 


— 


Jafery-".. ng 


Fay 
tinion between obedience and attachment, 
and yet a tation in which the moſt unſullied 
virtues and pureſt patriotiſm will not repreſent 
the herb; unleſs animated 461th the bolder and 


more prominent features of firmneſs, vigour, 
and aeciſjon. Tv 


Wg Wong — 


FRO M a de aims that preſs Je over hy- 


man affairs, 4% it wili fometimes happen, that 
te gualities that 'endear and decorate "the 


Citizen,” deform the miniſter.” The ereduli- 
ty that conferous integrity is ſo apt to Inſpire, 
the ſu i cious vigilance that the ſumie cre- 
aulity is fo averſe to entertain, this prin- 


ciple f credulityit is which, tranſplanted 


from tbe ſbade 10 tbe Hateſman, ſhoots hut 1 


deſtroy. and Mawes we _ ai wind * I” 


1 oy FOO 
* 2 343 * 


NH Fu of bots vhs mung to oa" my 


Lord? that it may not npply hereafter. That 


yen may not be lulled by the arts of a miſ- 
chievous adminiſtration to a ſecurity that 
muſt affeft your character and country. That 


jeu muy reflect, «that there are moments of 


felitical depravity, when nct to reſiſt is to 
caumenante, an e ee _— be 46 


ruincus as defent. . 
THE 


1 „ 

THE following ſheets refer to matters 

that deeply agitate the people. Leaving it 
to ſuperior talents to wield and to direct their 

efforts, I have endeavoured to collect them to 

that point that mi S beſs illuminate their 

intereſt. | | 5 


IT is not my * to antici pate ee event. 


J have done what I thought my duty. The 
motive belongs only to myſelf. the ah to 
the publi c. 


55 
4 - 


FROM one too 1 and too ks 


to floop to adulation, accept this Aaarefs my 


Lord, as a tribute paid upon patriot princi- 
| ples to a patriot character. 
6 RAC C H US. 
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6 we have: not yet ee 
lege of ſpeaking out our opinions — f 
meaſures and political characters, and as it has 


now become a matter of ſerious doubt, how long e 
and what remnant of this privilege may be leſt us; Fi 
it cannot excite any extraordinary ſurpriſe, that . 
who, fooliſhly perhaps, over-rates1ts value, ſhould - | 8 
ſeize, with ſome ſort of -ptecipitaney, — 
ſent moment, for obtruding his ſentiments 2 ; 
+the public. 1 | 4 
| 2 * 4 


es 


1 


Bu r even if this Principle did not peculiarly 
"animate to an enquiry into the fituation of the 
country, the very unuſual circumſtances that have 
ſo lately occurred, would be ſufficient to rouſe the 
moſt inactive mind to a ſeriſe of national danger, 
and the neceſſity of recommending ſome means 
that might appear likely to avert it. The unex- 
pected revolution which, in the ſpace of a - few 
| OP has-taken place m our government, en- 

ders it neceſſary to ſtep back for a moment, to 
account for the very 3 apathy with which 
the people then ſurveyed the, conduct of parlia- 
ment, "contraſted with their viſible e at the 


n hour. | 


4 Is ed do the zowee he fo u de pe 
ceedings of our repreſentative, muſt be the vi- 
gilance 2 which be ſuperintend them. Hereto- 
ſore ſuch intereſt was very limited indeed, de- 
pendant upon another kingdom our parliaments 


ſeemed rather calculated to regiſter the edicts of 


an Engliſh couniel, than to ſecure the commerce 
and conftitution of Ireland. It was the law of the 
ſtrong to the weak and conſequently ſubmitted to. 
Fhus circumſtanced, the duty of the repreſenta- 
tive. was narrowed to the mere buſineſs of inter- 
nal police and domeſtic regulation, his election 
- was' made for life and his demeanour perfectly 
| correſpondent with the principles of ſuch an elec- 
tion. But ſortunately for mankind, there is an 
hour of retribution which - fails not to overtake 
nations as Well as individuals. America, in fupport 
ED 5 14 


* 
— 


- ol her freedom outiteſied it Wich k 


44 © 


the uſurper, with equal dignity and better fortune; 


this kingdom afferted her freedom-alſo : and that 


voice which had never reached the throne hugin 
| the querulous monotony of complaint and apply” | 


cation, now firſt uttered with the irreſiſtible ſupe-— 


_ riority of conſcious. virtue, pearably gained for 


| Ireland that emancipation, which in the no world 


was the weer l nn mers 


5 een 1:9 <8 2 Tok 


T HE geen of Selah was not . 
pletely ratified till near the cloſe of the laſt par- 
liament; a parliament deſervedly high in publie 
eſtimation, not for having liberated the : 
for that was more properly the work of the Vo- 
lunteers, but for having yielded to and given ef- 
cacy to the efforts of the Volunteers. It is better 
to diſcriminate than confound + truth cannot b 
invidious, they are the enemies of truth and the con- 
ſtitution, who would ſtrip the Volunteer Army of 
its trophies, with an intent to decorate. the lat 
| counſel of the nation; the very parliament that 
ratified our independence would not have dared to 
pronounce the word, but that it was backed by the 
Volunteers; the very ſound of independence at 
another moment would have ſhaken the coloflal. 
pillars of its edifice. It was the people that ſpoke 
and government complied z not ſervilely not relue- 
tantly, not partially, but in every reſpect ſuitable 
to the value and ſolemnity of the criſis, It was then 


the compliance of N it was its 
| B 2 neous 


14 


neous efforts to further the intentions of the ſub- 
jeQ, that have ſtamped it with the approbation of 
the public. Truth is its beſt panegyriſt, and they 


who would -/ ay the truth deform ak they - 


Were. e 


| Ts aus — 3 acquired a new ak and | 


the electors a new intereſt in the conduct of their 


repreſentati ves. While they had created a body Win- 


competent to relieve, they were naturally regard- 


Ny 


leis of its proceedings; but the impotence of par- 
lament, being removed, the indifference of the 
conſtituent was of courſe at an end. Now it is 
that the meaneft individual has gained a valuable 
ſtake in the common-weal which he cannot yield 


without deſertion; that the principles of civil li- 
berty open and expand on all ſides; and that eve- 
ry ſhock given by the legifſature, muſt commu- 


riicate to the outmoſt circle of the <conftitution. 


Thus drawn towards and connected with the con- 
duct of our repreſentatives, let us examine it 


with the ſteadineſs and moderation as may beſt be- 


come” our own Nr and the importance. of 


"of 7 7 * 


is Dent the fi itting of bee it would not 


% #* 


4 e been entirely conſiſtent to have inftituted an 
iry. Their meaſures truly new and truly alarm- 


ing, were ſucceeded in ſuch rapid progreſſion by 
otliers fo. much more ſo, that it was impoſſible 
0 Yivineat what point the climax would determine. 
The paſſions of men Vere Kept i in conſtant play 
"0 


. * 
9 Sgt # 


(51 


80 agitation; no ſtrength; no coolicſs' bK under 


| Mg was equal to produce one temperate of 
collect appeal to the public; It was a kind 


of fever that ſpread throughout the nation; and 
ſuſpended alike the functions of the mind and bo- 
dy; the few that eſcaped its influence found an an 
tidote in the politics of of the ſiſter kingdom. Hur. 
ſo totally immerſed were they in the fate ot an 
Eaſt India Bill, or in the ſtate of the pal fur 
N e ee that a ftranger muſt have thauglit 
proſpect of reverſionary nabobſſiips, or at 
on the independence of Ireland was involved 
in the event of an election. The preſent moment 
is free of all objection to enquiry, the ſeſſions are, 
fortunately, at an end, the proceedings. of parha- 
ment can be-embraced in one view, and, while due 
time has elapſed to enſure diſpaſſionate inveſtigati- 
on, every tranſaction is of ſuch recency, that any 
attempt- to wenn would e * its \ FM £ 
Rs ae well” ee tc 
"Mw T hee il remain ad to a far ſtronger 
tendency that preſs the neceſſity of immediate en- 
quiry. The ordinary buſineſs of government, car- 
ried on thro' the ordinary channel of corruption, 
could not have well rouſed the attention of men to 
any ſingular preſeverance. But when a general ſpirit 
of oppoſition has gone abroad, when characters of 
the grayeſt caſt and moſt moderate demeanour are 
ſtartled out of their natural inactivity, in order to 
impede the meaſures of the ſtate, it is full time to 


trace the cauſes of ſuch extraordinary . 
| | 


"PSF 
It is full time to appreciate the conduct and princi- 
of the nation; that if the ſymptoms of diſguſt 
and diſſatisfaction are found to originate in the natu- 
ral levity of the people, or artificially createdin them 
by the intereſted views of their leaders, that an im- 
partial ſtatement of the truth may lead us to reflect 

Gd to amend. If on the other hand the animoſity 
the ſubject has but ſucceeded to the delinquency | 
; efthele in power, if the pride and intereſt of the na- 
nion have been impudently wounded by its repre- 
ſentatives, that, at ſo alarming a criſis, every citizen 
may unite in promoting ſuch meaſures as beſt =o 
miſe inſtant — and permanent rorrection. 


* 


Tur Preh e rnd its birth i in a 


5 feaſon of national exultation. It was the firſt that for 


ecnturies had been elected b . an independent peo- 

and with ſo new and illuſtrious an auſpicy, little 
fuſpicion could be entertained againſt the future 
patriotiſm of its proceedings. the inequality of re- 
a ue e had long been felt and een, of, 


Hoe ſonte derivata clades © 
H egy populumque fluxit. 


While we continued ſubjected to the thraldom of Pl 
foreign government, the neceſſity of a parliamentary 
Jeforrh had been but faintly inſiſted upon. The 
preſent moment ſeemed favourable to the meaſure. 
Our Independence had been lately ratified by the 
kegiſſatures of the reſpective kingdoms, and-it now 
as if naturally, devolved upon thoſe citizens, who 
2 already emancipated their country, to emanci- 


pw. 


1 
pate the eonſtitullon. They were armed wi | 
gratitude of the publie, and they could harbour 
little doubt of ſucceſs from the acknowledged juf- 55 
tice and expediency of their object, ihe according 
voice of the people, and the weighty influence deri- 
ved from national ſervice. It is not neceſſary to 
trace the conduct of the Volunteers thro their pfo-- . 

vincial meetings to the moment when having digeft-- 
dd a plan of reform, they referred it to the conſide- 
ration of parliament. The whole is matter. of ſuch 
publicity and importance, that it is not in the power 
of miſrepreſentation to affect an iota of the truth. 
The proceedings of Convention were not ſhrouded 
in myſtery or darkneſs. They were open to the 

Public and have been honored with its approbation. 
It is not in this place that the merits of their plan can 
be diſcuſſed, Thus much in common juſtice may 


be ſaid, that it was neither fraught with ſpeculative 


principles nor new-fangled doctrines, that it neither 
dealt in experiment nor innovatibn, and tho poſſibly 
not the beſt that human wiſdom could deviſe, . yet 
at leaſt it muſt have had ſome excellencies to recom- 
mend it, from the almoſt unanimous applauſe that 
awaited it in every quarter of the kingdom. But 
to proceed to its reception. To obviate any gbjec- 
| tion that might lie againſt the interpoſition of Vo- 
lunteers in matters of legiſlation, the individual who 
was to ſuperintend the progreſs of the bill, preſents 
it to the houſe as his own. Not ſatisfied with ſo ſcru- . 
pulous an attention paid to the delicacy of parlia-- 
ment, the conſtitution is ſuppoſed inſtantly to be 
POO by the touch of an armed band, and a 
majority 


[16 ] 


— 


ragjtity.found - hardy enough in oppoſititon to its 
own!“ conduct on a ſimilar. occaſion, to refuſe a 
member permiſſion to bring in a bill of reform, 
becauſe it might be the yl mann 2 8 e ee 
ed 1 1 20 ; | 5. g, 


on that aten 2 e Aa deſperate wary 
mercenary phalanx broke down the fences of the 
conſtitution, that nothing might be wanting to com- 
memorate the victory, an addreſs is voted to the 
King apprehenſive of the ſafety of the ſtate, and 
lbellous of the character of the Volunteers. Thoſe 
Volunteers; whoſe ſervices had been - repeatedly 
echoed thro! every department of adminiſtration, and 
as repeatedly honored” with the thanks of every. 
branch of the legiſlature, are now / indirectiy defamed 
to their warten as p endlungerang we e of | 
. e een f Py 

I ſhall not comment upon the er a ils 1 
lament on this oecafinn, I am not yet fo decided-" 
ly its enemy to endeavour to perpetuate its diſgrace: 
The journals of the houſe will afford ample juſtice 
to the nation. They record the reſolution, and leave 
nothing to reſentment to work upon. * The delinquent 
4. the wines are the 19555 ak 


s On the, preceding year parliameßt gave Sir Edwward, 
Newenham permiſſion to bring in a Reva to Lofer [Re 1 5 
n of wks prople. Bolle 
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W aus the ſpur of humam action but interel 
or principle? What makes to einbrace one mea 
ſure and reject another, but that we think it right, ; 
or hope to find our advantage in doing fo? this is 
the immutable law of nature that has governed the 
one and the many, ſinee the beginning, de by 

ow pms hw 85 an irrt f de 
| [9767 7 110 Sele = 

— Abeltvaing to 5 ni and ptin⸗ | 
dpd of 'O6riventisn,- The members of that bod 7 
muſt have been actuated by the fame motives that 
_ influence the reſt of mankind; and it was büit far 
to preſume them the moſt hofbrable, from theit 
precedent conduct and their uniform —— 
but well ſuppoſe that it Was à mere principle of 
private intereſt that animated them to the claim of - 

a more equal repreſentation.” That very prineipfe 
muſt have operated as a ſecurity in favor of the laws 
and the conſtitution. If property and fortune are 
the criteria of conſequence, the members of Conven- 
tion were of equal conſequence and poſſeſſed an e- 
qual intereſt in the public welfare, as the members 
of the houſe of commons. The bold, the indigent 
and the deſperate, may find their account in a diſſo- 
lution of the bonds of government, but the rich and 
the affluent are ſeldom Catalines. If property does 
not beſtow virtue, it at leaſt affords ſecurity. And 
there cannot be under heaven a more irrefregable 
argument in favour of a reform of parliament, than 
originating with the people, that it ſhould be enbra- 
oed by almoſt everywman' of rank and fortune in the | 


8 except the Individuals whoſe reſpective 
intereſts 


| Ir has Seen laid that We any Gere But 
aue is not to be underſtood inactivity. Many 
and fplendid are the inſtanees when the higher orders 
of the community have leagued themſelves with the 
in order to correct the abuſes of govern- 
ment. Such was the aſſoeiation of the Barons and 
their adherents at Runnymede, to which 
is indebted for MAGNA CHART A. Such the ofe- | 
ciation of the nobles and commons, to defeat he 
tyranny of James the Second, to which England is 
| indebted for a BILL of RIGHTS, and the Houſe of 
Brunſwick for a CROWN. Such was of late the 
aſſociation of the Volunteers to ward off foreign inva- 
ſion and to withſtand fareign uſurpation, to which 
Ireland it indebted for her INDEPENDENCE. But 
enterprizes, of this nature, were pever, till thepreſent 
day, given out as ſubverſive of the conſtitution, aye 
by knaves or madmen. To correct the defects.of 
the repreſentative body, has been charged as innova- 
tion. If to attempt to rectiſy an evil be innovation, 
the calumny is grounded; but by a lke parity of 
reaſoning, Magna Charta was innovation, the abo- 
 lition of the courts of Star Chamber and High Com- 
miſſion and all the deſpotic engines of Charles the 
Firſt was innovation, the expulſion. of the Stuarts, 
the Act of Settlement the Hanoverian Succeſſion, the 
declared illegality of general warrants, were all inno- 
| rations in the conſtitutions of England; and to come 
* home to — the patent which places the preſent 


* Judges 
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| Y bs lords, EE OI of commerce, the — | 
Act are all ſo many innovations in the conſtitution of 


Ireland. Silence then to the wretch that dares 65 | 


defame by the invidious term of innovation, - the pt 
tempts of a ſpirited and an enlightened people 
f Purge the conſtitution of its droſs, and to reſtore en 
to its firſt principles. If the conſtitution of England, 
if the independence of Ireland are not juſtificatory 
© of the conduct of the Volunteers, even truth Wa 


| muſt be eee to ther defence. 3 


5 Tus PLAN oF REFORM ud ch ith 
the apprehenſion of dictating a line of conduct to 
_ parliament, left. that body with the ſhadow of an 
excuſe. Fear is an involuntary emotion, and how- 
ever incompatible with an honorable motive, 
may, in ſome degree, extenuate a had one. The peo- 
ple, moderate and determined in their purſuits, 
.condeſcended to make the diſtinction. The Reform 
Bill is a ſecond time preſented to the houſe, by the 
fame member to whoſe care it was originally entruſt- 
ed, in the ſhape of petitions from the far greater 
part of the counties and moſt reſpectable corpora- 
tions in the kingdom: the event of this buſineſs 
conſtitutes an era perfectly new in the hiſtory of a 
free government. A bill profeſſedly the favourite 


of the people, backed with all their authority and 


affecting alike their intereſt and their paſſions, is 
not only refuſed - to be committed by thoſe, to 
22 the will of the ſubject ſhould be law, but 


1 finally. ſcouted but of the houſe by a majo- | 
| rity, 


TS: 
tity, that, if nd other ales was at Hand, 
vould be ſo damning a proof of the neceſſity of, 


« reform as. 1 take even the BY of a 
_—_— . 


17 100 "IN been a queſtion | in England, "how 1 
far a Tepreſentative i is bound to obey the veice of 
his conſtituents, in this there! is almoſt entire una- 
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cannot comply with 25 inſtruckions; „ thus the 
individual, ceaſing to be a repreſentative, preſerves 
his independence, the conſtituents their authori- 
ty. But it was never yet a queſtion with any 
ſet of men, who had the faculty to think and 

the honeſty fo ſpeak as they 'thought, whether 
a houſe of commons had a power to act not only 
independantly of, but diametrically oppoſite to 
de inſtructions of its conſtituents. - Should the 
prayer of every ſubject, repreſented in parlia- 
ment, pointing at the ſame grievance and ſolicit- 
ing the ſame relief, be preferred in vain, a mon- 
ſter is engendered in the conſtitution which muſt 
inevitably deſtroy it. This monſter is an independent 
Houſe of Commons, not independent of the 'cor- 

rupt folicitors of its virtue, of the influence 
of the crown or the arbitrary dictum of a 
miniſter, but a Houſe of Commons independent of 
the People, Should ſuch a moment arrive there 
would be an end to the democracy, and in con- 
formity to ſuch principles a member might as well 
dere his right of election from heaven as from 
the people T he doctrine of divine hereditary right, 


fo 
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ſo long interred with the geſpollin that gave it 
birth, would take a new root in parliament and 
acquire new vigour from the richneſs and corrupti- 
on of the ſoil. But theſe are conſiderations that 
muſt: refer to other times and other countries; paſ- 
ſive obedience is not the feature of the preſent day, 
nor can it be readily apprehended that this nation 
will ſubmit to in the eee aue it en not 
emed e 4% C 


8 are forks matters that it will be only ne- 
ceſſary to touch upon. The propoſed encreaſe of 
falaries to the chief governor and ſecretary, the 
ereation of new places and burdenſome emolu- 
ments with meaſures of a like nature, 'which, per- 
| haps, might be juſtified by the extraordinary riſe 
and proſperity of the ſtate, could never have 
ſwelled to ſufficient importance to excite any thing 
beyond ſilent contempt, if it was not for a peculi- | 
arity of feature, that at the moment diſcovered it- 

To in the countenance of adminiſtration. N 


1 is the leſſer occurrences of life that develop 
the real principles of the heart, hypocriſy cannot 
de had upon all occaſions, it may be left at home, | 
ot it may be turned the wrong ſide out, or it may 
fall off at the moſt critical juncture. So that the 
moſt conſummate knave that might have paſſed 
without detection had he ventured without Afeviſe, 
will frequently lead to a knowledge of his real 
Aae by his 8 efforts to cenceal1 KC - | 


: Soak 


PE 


** was ut this time he doleful plight of the 
fmataf government. They deſerved commiſera · 
tion, they were taken by ſurpriae and acted with-:. 
out concert their very Dummies forget them 
ſelves, and -articulated. One played off tho inde- 


pendenes of the viceroy againſt the idea of c oe - 
— 


Another with-held a refuſal in conſi- 
deration of. his ſucceſſor, It was the ambiguous' 
reſponſes of the antient oracle, without its inſpi- 
ration ; or the modern affectation of , modeſty that 
meretriciouſly rejects a e to enhance ſe = 
ous. of iniquity. „ 5 


hs ABSENTEE BILL had 3 ben thy 75 


Vourite of the people, more urgent meaſures had 


for ſome years kept it back from public attention, 


In the preſent ſeſſions, it was revived under cir- 


cumſtances that promiſed little to its ſucceſs. The 
merits of ſuch a bill are certainly liable to diſcuſ- 


ſion. The liberty of the ſubject is ſo cloſely con- 
nefted with the free expenditure of his property, 


that nothing but the laſt neceſſity can juſtify any 
reſtraint ; and regulation being laid upon the latter. 


Whenever ſuch neceſſity arrives, it muſt ſuperſede 
every argument of convenience, becauſe it applies 
only to times to which convenience cannot extend. 


Another objection to ſuch a tax is, that it may be 


to any amount, with the-ſame facility that it 
levies.one ſhilling in the pound it may leyy nine- 


teen, and with ſo powerful a temptation to tranſ- 


greſs. I am afraid the diſcretion of miniſters would 


be but a feeble protection to the abſentee. The Juſ- 
T9 | tice 


{a7 
tice of ſuch a bill, nb d abſtractly, is un- 
queſtionable. The policy of it by no means ſo elear. 
Beſides it is more our duty to conſider how to get 
rid of taxes, than how to augment their number. 
At all events an Abſentee Bill ſhould never be 
brought in as an inſtrument of finance, but as 4 
ſubſtitute for taxes already eſtabliſhed, and ſhould 
ſpecify thoſe. it meant to aboliſh. . A commodity is 
not to ſubjefted to a tax becauſe it can bear one, but 
becauſe the exigencies of the ſtate require it. This 
is the only argument that taxation can ever have, 
and without ſuch argument, it is arbitrary, vexatious | 
and oppreſſive. The bill to tax abſentee property 
was introduced in a mode and moment highly unfa- 
vorable; it ſpread an alarm that could be attended 
with no good conſequences. But. even ſuppoſing 
the meaſure as ſalutary as has been. inſiſted on, it 
would have been prudent to have poſtponed it for 2 
time, till men of more experience and more parli- 
amentary influence than ſtept forward-on the occa- 
ſion, had an opportunity of preparing it for diſcuſ- 
fon. Theſe ſentiments may perhaps run counter 
of popular opinion, but as they flow from convic- 
tion they are ems without reſerve, L 


As it has been the policy of all governments with= 
out diſtinction, to diminiſh its forces in time of 

ce; it was naturally expected, when our MILI- 
TART ESTABLISHMENT came under conſide- 
ration, that ſuch a reduction would take place as 
might eaſe the property and apprehenſion of the 
ſubject. In n | 


(iT. 3 

the certainty of invaſion, five thouſand! regulats 
| conſtituted the utmoſt of the force that remained for 
our defence. It was a moment of deſertion when 
goverment might be fairly ſaid to have abdicated 
is ruſt, The ſpirit of the people fortunately aver- 
ted the danger. It is now authentically known, that | 
the volunteer aſſociations, which took their riſe at 
that juncture, prevented a deſcent which had been 
long meditated by the enemy. Is it then unreaſo- 
nable to enquire by what ſubverſion of common 
ſenſe and commonpolicy, this iſland is to be burden- 
ed with a military eſtabliſhment nearly equal to 
that of Great Britain, in the midſt of profound peace, 
when ſcarce a third of the preſent complement had 
been reſerved for its Protection under the actual ter- 
ror of invaſion? Is Ireland, in gratitude for her in- 
dependence, to be made a nurſery of ſoldiers for 
the ſervice of England ? or are there other enemies 
more formidable than France and Spain, that diſturb 
the tranquillity of government. Let miniſters ſpeak 
out. The Volunteers at - leaſt will defend them. 
They are not forgetful of paſt favors, nor unmind- 
ful of the thank with w ich they have Been to 
liberally — 


iE PROTECTING DUTIES have been much 
canvaſſed on their appearance, and ha ve ſince almoſt 
| engroſſed the attention, of the kingdom. I am fo 
ſttle converſant in commerical regulations, that it 


is with the greateſt deference I hazzard ANY thing 
Tees 15 Opinion upon, the Tybject: . 


Ir 


4 
Ir has ever been eſteemed among the prime du- 
ties of government, to afford all poſſible aſſiſtance to 
its manufactures. Self intereſt ſo neceſſarily leads to 
the obſervance of this duty, that an inſtance ſeldom 
occurs of its neglect. Nothing can be more natural 
than that government ſhould encouragethat induſtry 
which conſtitutes the wealth of the ſtate, and conſe- 
quently multiplies its own reſources. But it will 
ſometimes happen that in dependancies, or ſubordi- 
nate eſtabliſhments, a contrary ſyſtem is adopted. 
They are ſubjected to an adminiſtration deputed 
from abroad, which may be inſtructed to cramp 
the induſtry of the native, leaſt it ſhould come into 
competition with the manufacturers of the mother 
country. This, no doubt, would be thought down- 
right knavery among individuals, but there is a 
greatneſs in the conduct of ſtateſmen to which the 
vulgar rules of morality : are uot err commenſu- 
rate. | 
Th E manuff iu rers of Ireland have for's ages paſt 
experienced a neglect that nothing could equal but 
the moſt infatuated partiality for foreign commodi- 
ties. The evil has riſen of late to a very formidable 
pitch. The conſequences are viſible on all fides. 
The want of employment has turned adrift upon the 
public i its moſt uſeful citizens. It is not in the pro- 
vince of language to do juſtice to the emaciated 
victims that crawl thro the metropolis as if to beg an 
hourly reprieve for their exiſtence. Where was the 
dignity or wiſdom of government that could apply 
no more permanent redreſs than what was derived 
„ from 
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- antmaly ſomething ſhort of a million and a half. 
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from eleemoſynary bounties, and gulp contributi- 
ons ? | | 

Ir is proved by authentic documents that near 
three hundred thouſand pounds worth of woollens 


of Engliſh manufactures are imported each year into 


the kingdom. The obje & of the protecting ſcheme 
was to ſubject them to ſuch duties as might prevent 
the Iriſh manufactures from being underſold at 
home. Thus far it muſt have followed, that a con- 


ſiderable quantity of ſpecie would be retained in the 


kingdom, the landlord and every perſon deriving 
under him, the grazier the wool-grower the drapier 
the dyer, each of which reſpectively promotes vari- 
ous branches of induſtry, would be highly benefitted, 


and, without conſidering foreign markets, to which, 


with the aſſiſtance of bounties judiciouſly beſtowed, 
we might be able to ſend our cloths, thouſands of 
our fellow-creatures would be put into immediate 
eaſe and employment, that are either periſhing for 
want, or ſtraining their laſt efforts to purchase a 


paſſage to America. 


Tus: advantages are not of a ſpeculative na- 
ture; they are poſitive and certain. They have not, 
however, been concluſive. They have not been able 
to overcome an apprehenſion that England might 
retaliate on our linens. This trade, conſiderablß 
more than equal to all the reſt we poſſeſs, produces 


Ir 


T SE] 

Ir is e doubt matter of very ee de 
ration how far we commit the principal ſtaple of the 
country with the view of advancing; a ſecondary 
tho” very extenſive object of manufacture. But, 
with deference to thoſe that preſs. ſo ſtrongly the 
danger of retaliation, let it be conſidered, that thoſe, 
the moſt intimately concerned in the buſineſs, have 
| declared i in favour of Protecting Duties. The inhabi- 
tants of the North do not apprehend, the many dan- 
gers which have ſtartled the imaginations of ſeveral 
: reſpectable citizens. It might be expected their 
opinion would have as much weight as that of any 
other deſcription of men whatſover. If it be decla- 
ratory of affection or complimentary to the diſtreſ- 
ſes of Ireland that the Engliſh take off ſuch quanti- 
ties of our linens, we ſhould admit with cauiion any 
experiment that might weaken-ſuch a. diſpoſuion. 
But theſe are not the links of commerce. It is the 
repetition of the ſame link only that conſtitutes the 
chain and that is intereſt. As long as this intereſt 

ſubſiſts, England will continue to buy our linens 
and the moment ſhe finds a better mart to reſort to, 

vue may reſt ſatisfied that the rejection of Protecting 
Duties will avail us but little. 


From the intereſt which the 1 is ſuppo- 
ſed te have in all matters of commerce and legiſlati- 
on, it had hitherto been uſual with government to 
honor it with ſome degree of attention. The 
policy of ſuch a conduct was evident and could be 
attended with no very great expence of dignity or 
condeſcenſion. The liberal and more enlarged 

C43 views 


22 
views of the preſent day have given birth to a new 
ſyſtem of impartiality, in which it has been deter- 
mined that the capital ſhould make no exception to 


che inſults that have been ſo bean, pes. upon 
the reſt of the kingdom. 5 


A few ſymptoms of diſcontent that about this 
time broke out in the body of the people, and that 
at any other ſeaſon would have ſcarce excited pub- 

lic curioſity, are thought ſufficiently alarming to 
require a parliamentary conſultation, the preſcrip- 
tion is ſtill extant and in all teſpects worthy of the 
hand that wrote it. An enquiry wantonly inſtitu- 
ted and as wantonly carried on, terminates in a 
CENSURE OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE 
for a breach of duty. With ſuch a declaration of 
the ſenſe of parliament let civil officers beware how 
they prefer their attachment to the conſtitution, to 
obedience to the mandate of a ſecretary. Should 
any diſturbances take place hereafter, the diſcre- 
tion of government will no doubt deviſe ſomething 
more permanently corrective than a vote of cen-' 
ſure. A bill for the better ſecuring the liberty of 
the ſubject by reſtraining his licentiouſneſs, would 
perfectly correſpond with the arbitrary and vindic- 
tive character of thoſe wretched ſycophants that 
have crept into counſel, Of thoſe who acknow- 
| ledge no law but that of force, no principle but that 
of obedience, and who, to give a new tone to their 

authority, would ſuperſede the functions of the civil 


magiſtrate by military interpofition. 
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I SHALL 


L as 1 
L ſhall conclude the confideration of this ſub 
ect with an extract from the pleadings of Mr. 
Murray, now Lord Mansfield, acking at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons as counſel for the 


petitioners in the conteſted avs for” Weſt- 
minſter. A | 
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0 « Troops a are al up. by. bills, nor for the 4 

& tance of the civil magiftrate that would be an 
annual keeping up of troops for a reaſon. that 
« laſts for ever. This will ſtill farther appear from 
this, that no civil mgiſirate can command afiſtance 
& from any body of troops; and if the law conſider- 
ce ed them as neceſſary to aſſiſt him, the law would 
give the civil magiſtrate ſome power to command 
« them there, but when troops do go, they go by 
“virtue of military authority, and act there under 

„military command. The authority which the 
law gives the civil. magiſtrate in the execution. of 
legal commands is this: they may command aſ· 
« ſiſtance of every man within their juriſdiction, 
every man is a eonſtable for keeping the peace, 
and what is the conſequence if men do not obey > 
they are liable to a proſecution by indictment or 
information, and they are clearly fo liable. But 
can any civil magiſtrate ſend any warrant to the 
« guards? is there ſuch a warrant known to the law ? 
% would any military officer be obliged to obey it & 
_ * no, certainly, for if he did not there could be no 
* proſecution againſt him.” 


« Bur 


. © 26. 1 
44 But it will be contended, that if a body of troops 
come there, and any one deſerts, is he not li- 
able to be ſhot to death according to military di- 
4 (cipling, if a ſheriff was to order a ſoldier to do 
one thing, and his officer another, I ſubmit it to 
„Jou uhether he muſt not be tried by a court 
martial. Would you, on pretence of keeping the 
peace, ſuffer a company of guards to ſtand in the 
„lobby? 19 nan toould ulſi 10 fee that day, when the 
 * crvil government of ' this country cannot ſupport elf 
©2271 hout the afiftance of the military. I will be bold 
to ſay, When it is not, that civil government is 
_ *-undone, for it is then not the lat, but the mi- 
* lirary power that governs. The argument will 
Dold in general in every caſe; but ſuppoſe a caſe, 
 *6f'nibft extraordinary neceſſity, when the civil 
“ magiſtrate is really overpowered, and there is 
fire ſet to the town; ſhall not the troops be then 
*/alled to his aſfiſtance? I think T put the objecli- 
4 on as ſtröng as 1 can. That fatal argument of 
« contending for an exception to conſtiturional 
principles, that fatal argument has brought us, 
many times, to the brink of deſtruction. No- 
4 ming is clearer than that no freeman is to be im- 
* priſonedꝭ but according to la: What! not if the 
% king knows he is coming to attack him? the ar- 
gument was ſpecious, and the power of jndging 
as "truſted ſornewhere' and it took away the 
% whole liberty of the ſubjet. Every man was 
_ impriſoned for a mandatum domini regs. 'There 
vas another reſolution taken that there ſhould be 
no money levied on the ſubject but by the der een 


ö 


c 
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& 1 of parlament. What! not on the caſe of 
- % neceſſity? they argued, it might in a caſe of ne- 
< ceſlity, and that overturned the whole rule; and 
when money was raiſed it was for neceſſity. Sup- 
* poſe there eomes an extraordinary caſè never. 


„within the intention of the legiſlature ; that pro- 


e duced the qiſpenſing power which diſperiſed with 
e all the power of the legiſlature ; it muſt tend to 


« 16dge a diſcretionary power with ſomebody to 
judge of that neceſſity: Theſe are fatal argu- 


ments indeed ! how far is neceſſity to juſtify ? ĩt is 


«ſufficient that the officer fuſpefts or ſmells a riot. 


Is it ſufficient when he knows in his own mind 
that he is going to do a thing that ought to pro- 
<« yoke the people. If fo, that will conclude a to 


0 general diſcretionary Tatdde HTS 


n 
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F E pulling down houſes, 


2 Ry a detachment of the army ordered in aid of 
the civil magiſtrate, and a number of the people 


« aſſemble and ſtop all the paſſages, may ſuch de- 


A tachment uſe force? I think it hardly poſſible 
** for any man to word the queſtion ſtronger than 
_ this. believe theſe queſtions were propoſed by 

* a friend of the army, that they might have a 
Win ff 8 on their conduct. What was the reſult of 
this? when it came to be conſidered how LIT- 


«' TLE THE LAW OF ENGLAND KNOWS 


« OF SOLDIERS; and how dangerous a motive 
« it was to ſay, on any account, the law conſidered 


« them as legal aſſiſtance, and how improper it 


40 might he to ſay as ſhould not be made uſe of ; 
66: it 


8 7 


[*26,], 


« it was thought proper theſe queſtions ſhould be 
© anſwered, and hey. never have been e to 
* this hout. 5 


Bur it is not alone the magiſtracy of * metro- 


polis; the rights of its citizens have been eee 
upon with the ſame violation of public juſtice and 
public decorum; Thoſe meaſures that pulled down 
the late Engliſn adminiſtration have been renewed 
in this country, with every poſſible aggravation. 
The CHARTERED RIGHTS OF THE CITY - 
OF DUBLIN have been trenched upon, with- 
out ſo much as the pretext of neceſſity, or a 


ſingle charge of delinquency. being brought for- 
ward: The character or integrity of the gen- 


tlemen that conſtitute the board of directors for 
paving our ſtreets is no way connected with 
the ſubject. The only queſtion of conſideration 


is the interference of parſiament in a buſigeſs, 


which, by the expreſs letter of the charter, i is 
excluſively intruſted to the corporation of the 
city. Precedents are dangerous weapons. If par- 
liament can interſere in one inſtance, it can in 
fifty, in a hundred, in all poſlible inſtances 
whatſoever ; and'if it can interfere with one char- 
ter, it can vith every charter in the kingdom. 
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Ha p even the aifojanagemch! of the corpora- 
_ tion been alledged in defence of the meaſure, . 
it could, avail nothing. Such miſmanagement is 


already cognizable by the law, and it has been 


admitiecl as found. and conſtitutional. doctrine to 
5 decline 


LF 255 15 
decline extraordinary modes of puniſhment, ahere. 


the ordinary, and common proceſs of e I 
| fully competent. to the occaſion. 


«4754 £3 
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Far traflſactions hitherto alluded to might be 
ſuppoſed: ſufficiently * ſtrong. to have elucidated” 
the principles of adminiſtration. Enough had been 
already done to fatisfy the moſt reluctant mind 
of the formation of a ſyſtem iniunica}'ts the l- 
berties of the country. The work was thought 
imperfect, as long as the preſs remained invio- 
late. It of courſe e N 1 pet 
motto it ua;. C [Ot 


Nil acm reputans, fi | quid a bret abend. 


to attack the palladium ef the conſtitution. = 
the ſame weapon that had ſo 3 ane 
lized them in former machinations, '. 400 Yes. 


4 


APxers, ſcarcely ripened into poble delle 
commences a very ſingular attack upon one of 
the leading ſervants of adminiſtration. The wri- 
ter, little beniefitted with a copiouſneſs of diction, 
has recourſe to ſuch types as ſeem beſt calcu- 
lated to convey his ſentiments, The obnoxious 
member is drawn pendant from a gallows, midſt 
the exultations of the populace. Underneath is 
the laſt ſpeech of the criminal, with ſome ac- 
count of his. parentage, a confeſſion of his guilt, 
and acknowledgement of the juſtice of his fate. 
The whole concludes with the moſt fervent 
profeſſions _ of repentance, - and the hopes that . 
his untimely end may deter his former compa- 
nions from Perſevering in their evil courſes. 

SUCH 


[ 26 3 
Sven was the tranſaction that led te one of the 
| moſt extraortlinary reſolutions that could well enter 
into the mind of man. The devoted paper is, with 
great gravity, produced to parliament, by the indi- 
vidual miniſter, whoſe exit it had announced, and 
who, not content with ſo perſonal a refutation of its 
fallity, derives from the calumny of the publi- 
cation, whether of picture or paragraph is un- 
certain, the neceſſity of a bill to ſecure the LIBER- 
TY OE THE, PRESS It was about the uſud 
time of a receſs, hen the moſt part of the indepen-- 
dent members were in the country, upon their reſ- 
pective buſineſs, and government had given them 
to underſtand that nothing of conſequence ſhould 
be agitated till their return. The moment however 
is too favourable to let flip. A bill inſtantly appears, 
as if conjured up by magic, and with the afliſtance 
of the court automata, and the ſervants in waiting, 
the miniſter is able to fly it thro' both houſes of par- 
liament Win a degree of velocity that could not 
bave been exceeded, had the very exiſtence of the 
ſtate depended upon the exact moment it was to 
alight at the throne. In juſtice to truth it muſt be 
obſerved, that a conſiderable ſtand was made by the 
friends of the people on its introduction, and that 
with ſome perſeverance, they were able to extract 
a conſiderable portion of the poiſon. This how- 
ever I will venture to prophecy, that innoucous as 
the bill may appear to them, it ſtill retains where 
withal to ſting the conſtitution, whenever the ca- 
Price or Jealouſy of a miniſter ANY prompt him to 
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Tuts bill, which now unfortunately” conſtitutes 
part of the law of the land, as if 1 impatient to ſue 
its real character, utters one falſehood in the title, 
and another in the- preamble. In the firſt place, it 
does not ſecure the liberty of the preſs, no otherwiſe 
than a highwayman may be ſaid to ſecure your pro- 
perty, by taking it away, and with reſpect to the 
licentiouſneſs complained of, I appeal openly to the 
impartial teſtimony of the nation at large, whether, 
anterior to the appearance of the bill, it had been 


carried to any extraordinary lengths, bey ond for- 


mer uſage and precedent. I ſay anterior to the ap- 

pearance of the bill, becauſe ſince that period, I 
readily admit, that paragraphs of a very ſuſpicious 
and unjuſtifiable nature have been impoſed upon 
the patience of the public. They have even been 
copied into the Engliſh papers, in order to vindi- 
cate abroad, the neceſſity of the meaſures adopted 
here. The ſeditiouſneſs or the treaſon of the publica- 
tions that may chance to appear to- day, cannot fairly 
be adduced, as auxiliary to the prudence} of the 
reſtraint laid yeſterday upon publications in general. 
The reftraint itſelf muſt be conſidered as a provoca- 
tion in a tender point, and the object of the law 
will be to find out who | is the aggreſſor. 


ben ſtreſs has been laid upon the diſturbance 
| of the peace in private families, by the means of 
the preſs. Tamas wg as any man to reprobate 


the 


41 

the evil. Not merely to violate the conſlitution, 

but to make its very privileges ſubſer vient to our 

revenge, to aſſaſſinate, as it were, with the point 

of liberty, is ſuch a refinement of villainy and baſe- 
neſs, that no term of deteſtation can well reach it. 
But theſe are vices of rare growth in this country. 
J]iuſtice is not to be depoſed, becauſe, ſhe may hap- 
8 pen to be inſulted, nor is the human race to be ex- 
terminated, becauſe theft, perjury and murder, 
ſwell the catalogue of human crimes, Ten righteous: 
men were adjudged by Providence as ſufficient - 
to explate the offences of a great city. Our pious 
o prelates reverſe the decree of heaven, and -puniſh_ 
thouſands, to expiate the ſuppoſe tranſgreſſions of 
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Wax private characters are attacked, when 
public characters are calumniated; redreſs may be 
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lt 1s to be lamented that the additional judges have not 
been appointed ſrom the bench of biſhops, The inquiſitive 
ard penetrating refearches of ſo learned a body could not fail 
of illuminating many important prints, that have long lain 
ineruſtated beneath the black and opaque letter of the law. 


lt bas not been thought proper to make any remarks 
upon the committal of Caxry and BineLs v, the ſuppoſed 

rinters of the Volunteer's Journal. The whole is before a 
16 buna?, that will, no doubt, decide according to the law of 
the realm“ | | 5 - 


1 5 1 


had agreeable to the laws and ſpirit of the conflitu- 
tion; the arm of juſtice is, in moſt caſes,” ſuffi- 
ciently long to reach the offender. But, if our 
penal code is to be faſhioned according to the reſent- 
ment of every individual in power, who fancies him- 
ſelf aggrieved, © the ſtatute book will be no longer a 
compoſition of juftice, but ſuch a record of tyranny 
and oppreſſion, as will put the arcana of the inqui- 
ſition to the bluſh. , Admit this doctrine of abuſe, 
and it will unlooſe the very arches upon which the 
conſtitution is turned. In vain have our anceſtors 
ſo dearly earned immunities for the ſubject, if the 
accidental perverſion of them is to amount to a for- 
feiture. In vain ſhall we endeavour to regale our- 
ſelves midſt the ſumptuous diſplay of rights and pri- 
vileges, while the inſtrument. of deſtruction, ſuſ- 
pended from the canopy, - e vibrates 
above- our heads. 


Bo T it is PH that this doctrine = t abuſe 1 invites 
an able and crafty miniſter to commit depredations 
upon the conſtitution, but that it ſo facilitates the at- 
Z * that the weakeſt cannot fail of ſucceſs. To 


1 During 8 „ and Tha res 
deſire, a perfor was ſent over here, to write in favour of go- 
vernment. It is ſo natural a tranſition, from defending vice, 
to defame virtue, that it excited no ſurprize, that a torrent 
of calumny and abuſe ſhould be direQed, at that time 
2 ſome of the moſt illuſtrious and patriot characters 4 
b aa TE 


reaſon 


Fn 0 
reaſon from the privileges we have been defending, 
what elſe has ſuch a miniſter to do, than to penſion 


bill for the further ſecurity of the preſs, till he has 
ſo exhauſted the ſubject, that its diſſolution can be 
55 no longer problematical. I do not argue from what 
1 will be done, but ſrom what may be done. Ob/la . 
Principiis, is ſo ſalutary a maxim that it ſhould be 
engraved in letters of gold upon the front of the 

_ conſtitution. | 


i s ſome wretched hireling to traduce the moſt virtu- 
1 ous characters in the country, till the indignation of 
| the people has ſufficiently fermented, and at ſuch a 
Mi moment, and with the precedent of the preſent day, 
| to introduce a ſecond, and in like manner, a third 

|| 
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I sHALL diſmiſs this ſubject with ſolemnly decla- 
ring it to be my opinion, that neither the rejection 
of the Reform- bill with every contemptuous mark. | 
of injury andinſult, nor the ſhameleſs waſte of the _ © 
public treaſure in encreaſed ſalaries and new ap- 
pointments, nor the formidable ſize of our military 
eſtabliſhment, nor the determined hoſtility announ- 
ced againſt every meaſure that might afford relief 
to our ſtarving manufacturers, nor the unprece- 
dented attacks made on the magiſtracy and charters 
of the city, have fo clearly evinced the evil inten- 


| I The trial by jury is thought the moſt invaluable privilege 
of our conſtitution ; yet, jurors have been known to 
bribed, and to have given corrupt verdicts, they may be at- 
tainted. Even Jefferies would have been ſtartled at the idea of 
- jury-men giving previous ſecurity to ſtand the conſequence of 
ttheir verdi. To | 


tion 


| 


l 


tion of thoſe in power, as the bill (and the cireum- 
. ſtances, attending the bill); which profeſſes to ſecure 

tlie liberty of the preſs, a liberty, in the words of a 
celebrated writer, eſſential to the nature of a free 

ſtate, but this conſiſts in laying no previous reſtraints 


upon publications, and not in freedom from en- 
ſure for criminal TA, when POR 


1 H AVE now run theo the ON ſubjects, up- 
on which the people declared themſelves, that were 
diſpoſed of in the firſt ſeſſions of the firſt par- 
liament that was elected ſince, the actual acknow- 
ledgment of. our e 


Tur addreſs ſhall be treated of in the Poſteript. 
What now remains to be ſaid will nat treſpaſs —_ 
upon the patience of the public. 


Tux grievances of the nation may be leſſened 
by many expedients. They can only be radically 
corrected thro the medium of "parliament. But, as 

it would be a mockery upon the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple to expect a Houſe of Commons organized as 
ours, to act ſubſerviently to any of the great pur- 
Poſes of its inſtitution, we muſt repeat our efforts 
to attain the great meaſure of Reform. This alone 
"muſt be the object to try the arm of the Demo- 
| cracy, if encumbered with ethers, we ſhall fatally 
direct the current into ſo many channels as to de- 
prive it of the ſtrength and irreſiſtibleneſs that muſt 
accompany it in one direction. 


Tae 


® Black, Vol. 4. 151. 
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Tur Volunteer Aſſociations will, doubtleſsly, not 


relax in their favourite purſuit, it is not only their 
Rights as Citizens, but their honor as Soldiers, that 
ate compriſed in the event, they have pledged 
themſelves to the meaſure and thus neee 


n. but cannot retreat. *g 


Taz 9 ſtem a 3 of aper with 
-uniforms in favour of thoſe whoſe convenience it 
it might ſuit to make them up, the admiſſion of men 
of all perſuaſions to an opportunity of learning the 
-uſe of arms, are a "SORT nien n and falu- 
tary. 


Tux military firength of the people will enſure 
oe and juſtice. It is 00 to weak minds that it 


portends bloodſhed. 


Hap the | Barons not hn attended againſt King 


John, they would not have got Magna Charta. 


Had they been weakly attended, they muſt have 
fought for it. It was their firength that procuntd 


both peace and conſtitution. 


Ir wduld be prudent to eſtabliſh committees of 
correſpondence between the counties of each pro- 
vince, and to appoint alſo a reſidentiary committee 


8 at Dublin to communicate with the ſeveral corps 


throughout the * 
Tunis 


| U 8 35 1- 5 1 355 
Tas reſidentiary committee ſhould not be com- 
poſed of above thirteen. Three from each province, 


and one from the metropolis. The beſt time to 
ſtrike the members will be during the provincial 


reviews n are to n n a the” 


2 r every county, city, town _ borough, hne 7 
their petitions, praying a more equal repreſentation, | 
ready to be preſented on the firſt day of the opening 
of the next ſeſſions of Parliament, and ſuch Petition 
ſigned by every individual” whatſoever at or above 


the age of twenty one, without An of right 


of freehold or otherwiſe, 


44 


Tris will be the ſecond and laſt appeal to parli 


ament. It muſt enforce ſucceſs, r * 
) * 1 „ 8 


0: * * * * 


Ir only remains to remind the people that the 


times are ſuch, that unleſs they diſplay. on their 


part as deciſive a ſpirit to protect their Jiberties, as 


their enemies do to overthrow them, the power of 


government will quickly acquire too formidable 
an aſcendance to be contended againſt at any fu- 
ture emergency. 


Taz preſent is an æra in the conſtitution; but 
with what countenance poſterity will ſurvey it, the 
vigour of the nation muſt determine. 


GRACCHUS. 


POSTCRIPT. 


3 


We E are 1 1 in the Senden of a 
performance that from its nature and ſingularity | is 
well entitled to a particular attention. It is not per - 
haps in the moſt ſplendid productions of antiquity, 

nor in the more poliſhed ſamples of modern elo- 
quence to enter into competition with the addreſs 


preſented by the Commons to his Grace the Duke 


| of Rutland, 


Tun Genius of the Laureat viſibly deſcended_ 
upon the Writer. | 


* Thoughts all fo dull ſo pliant in their growth, booth. 
> 81 re proſe, they re verſe, 5 re neither, and they re 


i formanate that the name of the Vice Roy 
is prefixed to the addreſs, had it not, a man of 


Pleheian underſtanding would have ſilily imagined 


it a poetical eulogium pronounced by the Houſe 


of Commons upon itſelf. It is by no means an un- 
neceſſary precaution in certain painters, to inform 


us by the pen as well as pencil whoſe may be the 


Tn 


"Retour of the diſreſpect to the repreſenta- 


tive of majeſty in ſo totally looſing ſight of him 


in a piece where he might reaſonably expect to be 


the principal figure; nothing could be more wan- 


ton than that ſo illuſtrious an aſſembly ſhould de- : 


ſcend to be the herald of its own virtues, conſider- 
ing the very high popularity it had eſtabliſhed in 
every corner of the kingdom. 


Tet | 


(4 
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Tur addreſs is comprized * in paragraphs 
«nA d right be in as many lines: without any eXtraor- 
dinary riſque of matter or reputation. I ſhall give 
it, nearly as it is, for the uſe of ſuch country gentle 


men as purpoſe getting into parliament. It Will 


wean them from any vulgar! attachment to truth 


whiehi a ruſtic education may have inſpired, and, 
at the ſame time, illuſtrate! the great ornament and 


utility of Egotiſimt or, Lo is more heroical, of 
No PRs in ec 1 mach MCAT ITE 24 210 
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T6 his fs als Dako of b Rutland, Ke: FEY 


The humble Addreſs of the ba Citizens, 
and N in Parliament aſſembled. 3 


"May it lg 5 our Ergee Cs 


4 


W his Majeſty's 5 moſt dutiful and loyal lüb 


Kc. ſee, with particular fatisfaCtion, the arrival of a 


period that enables us to review the various mea- 
ſures we have accompliſhed during the feffions- 


Wr * congratulate ourſelves upon the appoint- 
ment of a chief Governor who by ſtrictly regulating 
his conduct by our wiſhes, confirms the confidence 
we repoſed in him previous to our knowledge of 
that liberal ſpirit that gh over. W hon, * 
favourite of a hag nation. 5 
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* The whole of this pe duly — is, babepz 
the moſt barefaced impudence that could be well ſhown by a 
ſet of Coxcombs to one undoubtedly a e 
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© (Wann we refloct . mk * * 
. taken to enſure a conſtant ſupply of corn, under 
A every + poſſible circumſtance, upon the benefit that is 
# be in the management of the revenue, and tlie 
improvements that are 10 he in the metropolis, and 
OUR PROTECTION OF THE MANUFAC- 
TURES OF IRELAND, we doubt not that ſuch 
a ſeries of ſervices will e Us. 0 mer 
e eee {\ ALES 
Wx are IEP a ine 28 . 3 Gli advanta- 
ges „ we have obtained for this country in a very 
ſhort period. We, are aware that the ſituation of 


England has prevented her adjuſting ſome points, -4 
chen tial, to. our trade and manufactures, but we rely 
on ya Grace's aſſiſtance, to, work ſuch a miracle 
on Fa: generoſity of that country, as may afford 
real. real rele to our 3 indigence and N 
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+ This i is „ Proven infallibilty with a vengeance. : hh | 
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Ibis ſelf {ame wwe is not quite nine months old. Vet as 
rt at, ſtripping the boi and e its poor de- 
5 'anceffor, 1 ft f it had been regularly bred PRA er Meſs 


and Co. A very Cartouche | in grain. - 
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We cen of the 1 and alety of * ; 3 
fellow-ſub jects. We + are aſſertors of the national = 3 — 
honor, and we feel ourſelves called upon to ex- * e 
preſs, and do hereby expreſs, our abhorrence by . 
tumults and - ſeditious publications. We are zeal- 
ous to uphold the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
and we have x unanimouſly refolved, by a moſt deci- 
five majority, to defend its || genuine * againſt | 


| licentiouſnels. 


As we are convinced of the any of a per- on 
manent.adminiſtration, we ſincerely wiſh that your _ 
Grace may remain ſufficiently long in your preſent 
department, to afford us frequent opportunities of 
recapitulating the many national ſervices we mean 

to accompliſh. ; 


His Grace s Anſwer. 


' Gentlemen, | 


The affectionate mark of e and good opi- 
nion which you are pleaſed to beſtow on the houſe 
of commons, cannot fail to imprint upon that body 
the ſtrongeſt feelings of lively gratitude. It can 
never relax in zeal or endeavours for the proſperity 
of Ireland, while it obeys the commands of the 
overcign, and has the PR of its own appro» 


#* Soi difant. Gallice. 


+ Where are the knights of Tara ? They certainly: molt 
break a lance with their competitors, or be adjudged recreant. 
I 1 minority did not amount to above eren Sight 

1 


ur. 2 

1 are at a loſs te know what is the feng libe trol the 
— and what the other ſpecies o Dy b which 

it is contraſted. | 
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